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W©  feel  that  in  this  spring  issue  of  the  "Blue  Jay", first  place  should  be 
given  to  the  Whooping  Crane  (White  Crane)  vjhose  survival  now  lies  in  the 
balance.  This  spectacular  bird,  tallest  of  all  North  American  birds,  winters 
around  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  formerly  nested  extensively  in  marshes  of  the 
prairies  and  the  northwest.  Now  its  fonaer  haunts  know  it  no  more  -  it  made 
too  attractive  a  target  for  the  thoughtless  gunner  in  the  early  days,  and 
the  unscrupulous  collector  in  more  recent  years o  Cne  of  the  early  Aaerican 
naturalists, writing  in  1811  of  the  spring  migration  of  these  birds,  stated 
that  the  clangor  of  the  endless  legions  of  VJhooping  Cranes  passing  high  in 
the  air  was  almost  deafening  and  "filled  the  mind  vath  wonder" c  Today  it  is 
doubtful  if  as  many  as  50  of  these  mighty  birds  reiaain  in  existence,  and  it 
will  be  a  miracle  if,  as  a  species,  they  can  be  saved  for  posterity. 

As  most  members  know  a  special  effort  was  made  last  year  to  protect  the 
Whooping  Crane  and  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  locality  of  any  last 
remaining  nesting  grounds.  The  survey,  sponsored  by  the  National  Audubon 
Society  and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of  the  United  States  in  co¬ 
operation  with  Canadian  Governraent  authorities,  is  being  continued  this 
year,  and  Fred  Bard,  Curator  of  the  Saskatchewan  Museum  has  been  appointed 
as  Canadian  Collaborator,  Dr,  Clin  S,  Pettingill,  Jr,,  of  Carleton  College, 
Northfield,  Minnesota  will  be  in  charge  of  field  investigations. 

Meanwhile,  all  members  can  help  by  seeing  that  infonaation  regarding  the 
Whooping  Crane  situation  is  generally  known.  And,  IF  by  chance  any  of  the' 
birds  are  observed  standing  in  a  slough  resting  after  their  long  migration, 
make  every  effort  to  see  that  they  are  unmolested  and  report  their  occurrence 
at  once  to  the  Provincial  Museum,  Regina,  In  case  of  a  flight  observation, 
note  carefully  the  direction  in  which  the  birds  are  going  and  report, 

Isabel  M.  Priestly, 

President, 
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GENERAL  NOTES 


The  Provincial  Museum  has  received  a  constant  stream  of  interested  visitors 
ever  since  its  reopening  on  January  11.  Up  to  the  middle  of  March,  4613 
persons  had  visited  the  Museum  with  an  average  Sunday  attendance  of  309  - 
a  still  greater  number  are  expected  as  road  conditions  improve.  Classes  or 
groups  from  country  schools  accompanied  by  a  teacher  will  be  particularly 
welcome. 


Guest  speaker  at  the  March  meeting  of  the  Yorkton  Natural  History  Society  was 
J.W.  (Jack)  Arnott,  a  new  member  of  the  Bee  Division  staff  at  Fort  Qu^Appelle. 
Mr.  Arnott  substituted  for  Roy  M.  Pugh,  Provincial  Apiarist,  who  at  the  last 
minute  was  unable  to  keep  his  date  with  us  owing  to  an  unexpected  call  to 
Ottawa,  The  meeting  was  open  to  the  Yorkton  bee  keepers;  and  naturalists 
and  bee  keepers  alike  thoroughly  enjoyed  Mr.  Arnott’ s  talk  on  ’’Bees”  and 
his  comments  on  the  very  fine  ’’movies”  oelourAiitj  'to  the  Bee  Division, 


Judge  L.T,  McKim,  Honorary  President  of  our  Yorkton  Society,  has  been  giving 
most  interesting  nature  talks  every  Monday  at  8:30  p.m,  over  Radio  Station 
C.K.B.I,,  Prince  Albert. 


A  very  good  ’’write-up”  of  the  activities  of  the  Regina  and  Yorkton  Natural 
History  Societies  appeared  in  Western  Producer  for  February  21.  It  was 
illustrated  by  a  photograph  of  members  of  the  Regina  Society  labelling 
shrubs  in  their  wildlife  sanctuary,  Hidden  Valley,  on  the  south  side  of 
Qu’Appelle  Valley  near  Kennel  Church, 


”In  Woods  and  Streams”,  weekly  nature  column  of  the  Saskatoon  Star-Phoenix 
was  one  year  old  on  March  17,  Conducted  by  W.H.  Moor,  Saskatoon,  the  aim 
of  this  column  is  ”to  foster  better  acquaintance  between  rural  and  city 
communities  and  to  encourage  school  pupils  in  the  observance  and  protection 
of  wildlife”.  The  enthusiastic  response,  particularly  from  country  schools, 
is  further  indication  of  the  keen  interest  that  is  being  taken  in  native 
wildlife  at  the  present  time. 


Dick  Bird,  A.R.P.S.,  F.Z.S.,  Regina,  left  early  in  March  for  a  lecture  tour 
in  the  United  States  and  Eastern  Canada,  and  v;ill  be  shov/ing  his  colour 
motion  pictures  of  Saskatchewan  birds  and  animals  in  Minneapolis,  Madison, 
Chicago,  Buffalo,  and  other  cities,. 


An  effort  is  being  made  to  have  April  10,  the  late  Jack  Miner’s  birthday, 
set  aside  as  National  Bird  Day,  both  to  commemorate  the  work  of  Jack  Miner 
and  to  stress  the  value  of  bird  life  to  the  Dominion.  The  idea  was  first 
mooted  some  years  ago  to  honour  Jack  Miner  during  his  lifetime  by  that 
staunch  supporter  of  the  West,  John  MacNichol,  M.P, ,  Toronto,  Fred  Bard 
hopes  to  arrange  a  window  display  in  Regina  for  April  10  this  year. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  RED  LILY  BY  THE  CONSERVATION  COMIITTEE, 
REGINA  NATURAL  HISTORY  SOCIETY 


The  questionnaire  sent  in  December,  1945,  to  representative  points 
throughout,  the  Province  regarding  the  present  status  of  our  floral 
emblem,  the  Western  Red  Lily,  was  met  with  enthusiasm.  Scores  of 
letters  have  been  received  in  reply.  From  the  information  given  and 
the  timely  and  valuable  suggestions  offered,  the  Committee  has  been  able 
to  form  a  general  over-all  picture  of  the  situation.  Efforts  mil  be  put 
forth  immediately  in  an  endeavour  to  cope  with  it  and  to  conserve  this 
flower,  so  that  future  generations  may  enjoy  the  rare  beauty  of 
Saskatchewan’s  emblem. 

The  northern  border  of  the  Brovm  Soil  Zone,  or  the  Short  Grass  Prairie 
Region,  is  roughly  a  line  drawn  from  Estevan  to  Macklin,  That  line  also 
marks  the  southern  boundary  of  the  area  where  the  lilies  are  now  generally 
growing,  or  have  grown  in  the  past.  The  great  area  of  the  province 
stretching  north  from  this  line  to  Loon  Lake  and  Torch  River  is,  on  the 
whole,  the  natural  habitat  of  the  flower.  Due,  however,  to  lack  of 
precipitation,  the  clearing  of  the  shrubs  and  trees  of  park  area,  the  drying 
up  of  creeks  and  natural  water  reservoirs,  the  ploughing  of  waste  lands,  the 
grazing  of  cattle,  and  the  thoughtless,  destructive  and  indiscriminate  picking 
by  so-called  flower  lovers,  the  Red  Lily  is  decreasing  in  numbers  year  by 
year  in  most  districts.  There  is  grave  danger  of  its  becoming  extinct,  or 
nearly  so,  in  this  province,  where  more  than  in  any  other  it  is  desirable 
that  it  remain  prolific. 

Although  correspondence  from  about  two  hundred  communities  in  this  area 
have  reported  that  the  lilies  are  decreasing  at  an  alarming  rate,  there  is 
a  bright  side  to  the  picture  also.  From  the  following  points  comes  the  good 
news  that  they  are  actually  increasing  in  numbers:  Big  River,  Damour,  Glen 
Elder,  Kamsack,  Kinistino,  Le  Roy,  Loon  Lake,  Maryfield,  Naicam,  Nipawin, 

Okla ,  Porcupine  Plain,  Valley  Centre,  Wallwort,  Windthorst,  V/ood  Hill,  and 
Wroxton. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  picture  comes  the  sad,  passenger  pigeon-like  story 
of  the  realities  of  yesterday  becoming  only  the  dim  recollections  of  t«day; 
places  like  Assiniboia,  Bracken,  Conquest,  Glentworth,  Gull  Lake,  Hawarden, 
Hazlet,  Holdfast,  Lawson,  Meota,  Mossbank,  Traynor  and  Yellovjgrass  can  only 
hope  that  the  day  will  come  again  when  our  emblem  will  once  more  grace  their 
roadsides  and  pastures. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  lilies  are  not  entirely  absent  from  the 
South  and  South-west,  and  are  growing  at  Portreeve,  Carmichael,  Gull  Lake, 
Swift  Current,  Rush  Lake,  Neville,  Old  V/ives,  Tinley,  Ormiston,  Ogema, 

Big  Beaver  and  Big  Muddy,  To  many  other  communities  throughout  this  area, 
however,  our  provincial  emblem  is  meaningless,  for  the  people  there  have 
never  seen  them  in  their  own  community. 


(Report  continued  on  next  page) 
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Report  on  the  Red  Lily  (continued) 


Suggestions 

The  many  suggestions  received  in  respect  to  conservation  emphasize  to  the 
Committee  the  imraensity  of  its  task.  Most  of  these  may  be  roughly  grouped 
as  follows: 

That  education  through  the  schools  is  of  prime  importance,  first,  to 
point  out  to  the  children  that  Saskatchewan  has  a  floral  emblem  and,  second, 
to  create  a  pride  in  its  existence  and  a  desire  to  protect  it.  That  this  might 
be  done  through  the  distribution  of  pictures  in  color,  posters,  short  articles 
in  readers  and  other  text  books,  the  encouragement  of  drav;ing  contests  and 
the  awarding  of  prizes  for  essays. 

That  teachers  should  be  fully  advised  on  the  subject  through  the 
medium  of  the  Provincial  Normal  Schools  and  the  co-operation  of  the  Sask¬ 
atchewan  Trust Gos'  Association. 

That  the  active  support  of  the  Departments  of  Education  and  Natural 
Resources  and  provincial  and  national  Parks  Boards  should  be  sought  to,  assist 
in  wide-spread  publicity. 

That  comraunity  effort  should  be  encouraged  by  the  formation  of  local 
conservation  committees  so  that,  in  districts  where  lilies  abound,  prominent 
patches  may  be  fenced  off  to  prevent  damage  by  grazing  cattle.  That  such 
patches  be  marked  as  sanctuaries,  Tnat  plants  be  rem.oved  from  danger  areas 
and  set  out  again  along  the  road  allowance.  That  small  badges,  in  the 
design  of  the  lily,  be  distributed  to  those  who  are  willing  to  assist. 

That  the  proper  authorities  be  approached  to  instruct  that  a  patch  be 
grown  on  every  government  experimental  farm.  That  signs  announce  the  fact 
that  this  flower  is  our  provincial  emblem  and  should  be  protected.  That  a 
special  demonstration  plot  be  grown  in  the  provincial  park  at  Cypress  Hills, 

That  the  subject  be  given  more  frequent,  widespread  publicity  through 
newspapers,  farm  magazines  and  over  the  air. 

That  tourists  be  handed  cards  at  the  gates  of  our  provincial  and 
national  parks,  instructing  them  as  to  the  desirability  for  wild  flower 
conservation,  and  that  the  Lily  and  Prairie  Chicken  (our  Provincial  bird 
emblem)  should  appear  prorndnently  on  all  tourist  literature. 

That  the  National  Eilm  Board  be  approached  on  the  advisability  of 
preparing  a  film  in  color,  with  a  running  commentary,  describing  its  grov;th, 
habits,  etc.  That  films  be  prepared  and  distributed  by  our  audio-visual 
education  branch. 


Meetings  will  be  held  by  the  conservation  committees  of  the  Regina  and 
Yorkton  Natural  History  Societies,  to  consider  v\rhat  steps  should  be  taken 
in  respect  to  the  splended  suggestions  offered. 

(Signed)  Lloyd  T,  Carmichael. 

Convenor,  Conservation  Committee, 

Regina  Natural  History  Society. 
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BIRD  NOTES 


Ruffed  Grouse  Somehow  in  our  Christmas  Bird  Census  the  Ruffed  Grouse 

picked  up  an  "1"  and  became  '’ruffled”  -  we  don't  wonder  I 
The  adjective  refers,  of  course,  to  the  soft  black  neck  feathers  which 
can  be  raised  in  display  to  form  a  wide  ruff.  The  Ruffed  Grouse  is  more 
commonly  known  as  the  "partridge"  and  its  drumming  is  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  woodland  sounds  in  early  spring.  Usually  a  log  in  some 
secluded  spot  is  chosen  as  a  drumming  site,  but  a  few  years  ago  at  Felly, 
one  of  these  birds  selected  the  peak  of  a  garden  shed  as  its  drumming  place 
and  went  through  the  entire  performance  several  times  daily  in  full  view 
of  a  delighted  audience.  In  drumraing,  the  bird  suddenly  throws  its  body 
erect,  and  with  tail  down  beats  rapidly  with  its  wings  so  that  a  series  of 
reverberating  throbs  is  produced.  The  movement  of  the  wings  is  so  rapid  at 
the  height  of  the  performance  that  they  show  only  as  a  hazy  blur  about  the 
body,  A  curious  thing  about  the  sound  is,  that  it  always  appears  to  be 
coming  frora  a  distance;  it  is  also  surprising  how  many  people  have  never 
been  conscious  of  hearing  it. 

Pheasant  Pheasants  in  Saskatchewan  apparently  did  not  show  the  severe  drop 
in  numbers  reported  from  the  Dakotas  last  fall,  and  still  seem  on 
the  increase.  At  Christman  they  were  reported  as  plentiful  at  Eastend, 
and  the  first  week  of  March,  Dick  Bird  wrote  of  seeing  more  pheasants  when 
driving  from  Regina  to  Estevan  than  prairie  chicken  and  partridge  put 
together.  An  extreme  northerly  record  also  carae  from  Mrs,  W,  Roach,  Okla, 
where  a  cock  bird  was  around  the  fana  for  several  days  in  November.  The 
introduction  of  the  pheasant  has  not  met  with  universal  approval,  and 
Mrs,  Roach  adds  yet  another  black  mark.  Cock  pheasants  have  been  accused 
of  coming  into  farmyards  and  engaging  the  domestic  rooster  in  deadly  combat, 
but  on  the  Roach  farm  the  handsome  stranger  was  guilty  of  enticing  the 
yearling  turkey  hens  away! 

Bohemian  Waxwings  Although  scarce  at  Christmas,  Bohemian  Waxwings  have 

appeared  since  in  large  numbers  at  many  points.  In 
recent  years  these  lovely  wanderers  have  become  far  more  common  on  the 
prairies  following  the  planting  of  ornamental  berry-bearing  shrubs  in 
home  gardens.  At  Yorkton  there  is  a  particularly  fine  clump  of  Siberian 
Crabs  in  the  C.P.R,  station  garden,  and  every  year  this  is  one  of  the  first 
spots  visited  by  the  Waxwings.  Here,  quite  unperturbed  by  the  shunting 
of  frequent  trains,  they  systematically  proceed  to  strip  every  tiny  frozen 
apple  from  the  trees.  By  Spring  these  birds  seem  to  feel  the  need  of  protein 
in  their  diet  and  individuals  of  late  lingering  flocks  may  sometimes  be 
seen  darting  up  into  the  air  after  early  midges  and  flies.  It  is  a 
fascinating  sight,  Bohemian  Waxwings  are  also  said  to  be  fond  of  tree-sap, 

Has  anyone  in  the  west  ever  seen  them  feeding  on  sap  oozinpj  from  Manitoba 
maples? 

Northern  Shrike  Steve  A.  Mann,  Skull  Creek,  writes  -  "Vvith  regard  to  your 

interesting  notes  on  the  Northern  Shrike,  I  have  often  seen 
these  birds  in  action  and  it  always  looked  to  me  as  though  they  "hypnotized" 
one  sparrow  in  a  flock.  I  use  this  word  because  when  a  shrike  starts  after  a 
flock  of  sparrows,  one  will  separate  from  the  main  flock  and  keep  flying  away 
from  the  rest,  and  the  safety  of  the  barn,  vjhile  the  others  all  make  haste  to 
get  into  safe  quarters.  The  Shrike  meanwhile  disregards  them  and  flies  rather 
leisurely  after  the  single  bird  until  it  overtakes  it  and  makes  a  kill." 
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FQR  N.OT  FEATHERS 


One  correspondent  has  asked  for  some  notes  on  the  "rabbits”  of  Saskatohevjan, 
Actually  we  have  two  hares  and  one,  probably  two,  species  of  true  rabbits. 

These  are:- 

(1)  Vi/hite-tailed  Jack  Rabbit.  (Lepus  townsendii)  A  large-bodied  hare  with  long 

ears  and  powerful  hind  legs  which  enable  it  to  make 
leaps  from  12  to  20  feet  in  length.  Turns  pure  white 
in  winter  except  for  black  tips  of  the  ears.  Found 
all  across  the  prairies  from  Manitoba  to  the  Alberta 
foothills.  Lives  above  ground  and  gives  birth  to 
young  which  are  furred  and  well  developed, 

(2)  American  Varying  Hare,  (Lepus  aiaericanus)  The  "bush"  rabbit  of  the  north 
"Snowshoe  Rabbit",  v/hich  shows  such  violent  fluctuations  in  numbers. 

Also  occurs  all  over  the  province  wherever  there  is 
woodland  or  brush.  Lives  above  ground,  sheltering 
under  fallen  trees,  brush  piles,  etc;  young  are 
furred  at  birth,  G-ets  its  name  from  the  fact  that 
it  changes  colour  in  winter  (its  ear  tips  dusky, 
not  as  black  as  in  above) ;  and  from  its  broad  hind 
feet  covered  with  coarse  hair  which  serve  as 
"snov/shoes”, 

THE  COTTONTAIL  Ri^BBITS,  True  rabbits  do  not  change  colour  in  winter.  Live 

in  burrows  underground,  in  communities.  The  young 
are  naked  and  almost  helpless  at  birth. 

(3)  Northern  Plains  Cottontail.  (Sylvilagus  nuttalli)  A  species  of  the  western 
Black  Hills  Cottontail.  States,  said  to  be  increasing  in  southwestern 

Saskatchewan,  has  been  reported  from  as  far 
north  as  Dundurn.  Easily  recognized  as  it 
dashes  for  safety  showing  its  white  "cottontail”, 

(4)  Eastern  Cottontail.  (Sylvilagus  floridanus)  The  race  known  as  the  Nebraska 

cottontail  has  spread  rapidly  through  southern  Manitoba 
in  recent  years  and  has  been  noted  at  Dauphin,  Un¬ 
doubtedly  occurs  in  southeastern  Saskatchewan,  Records 
of  the  cottontail  from  the  eastern  border  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  will  be  welcome. 

Hibernation  Our  notes  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Blue  Jay  produced  some  interest¬ 
ing  records.  Judge  L.T.  McKim,  Melfort,  our  Honorary  President, 
writes  -  "A  year  ago  Albert  Crow  of  Walden  brought  m©  in  a  gopher  taken  from  a 
straw  stack.  It  wqs  curled  up  into  a  perfect  ball  with  front  paws  over  its  face 
and  tail  curled  ov^r  the  head.  It  was  dead.  Ralph  Steuck  of  Abornt;thy  has  v;hat 
I  think  is  called  a  Jumping  or  Kangaroo  Mouse,  In  the  fall  it  rolled  up  into  a 
ball  and  he  at  first  thought  it  v^as  dead,  but  discovered  it  was  only  hibernating, 
I  did  not  think  they  would  do  that  if  kept  in  a  vrarm  place  and  fed,  Hov^ever, 
at  last  accounts  it  was  fast  asleep  dovm  his  collar," 

And  from  Steve  A,  Mann,  Skull  Creek, -"In  forty  years  I  have  come  across  about 
eight  gophers  rolled  up  in  stacks  as  described  in  the  Blue  Jay  -  all  in  straw 
stacks.  Two  of  thum  vvore  in  tho  same  stack,  one  of  them  at  ground  level  and 
the  other  about  six  feet  above  in  the  middle  of  the  stack*  Most  of  the  others 
were  near,  or  at,  ground  level.  All  were  curled  in  a  small  ball  with  nose  and 
feet  together.  We  never  thought  of  bringing  them  indoors  to  see  if  they  would 
come  to  life,  but  I  rather  doubt  if  they  were  still  alive  as  they  seemed  to 
be  frozen  solid," 
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SASECATCI-IEvYAIT  BIRD  B;J^DERS, 

by  C, Stuart  Houston 


7,  J,  H,  Wilson,  INDIAIT  HEAD  In  the  past  three  years,  as  part  of  Ducks 

Unlimited *s  waterfowl  research  program, 

1,H,  (lack)  Wilson  has  banded  a  total  of  6927  birds  of  23  different  species, 

' In  1943  llr,  V/ilson  banded  156  birds  at  Raspberry  Lakes  south  of  Indian 
Head,  and  1606  at  Last  Mountain  lake.  In  1944  and  1945  he  vrorked  at  Leech 
lake  south  of  Yorkton  (the  Illinois  Project  of  Duclcs  Unlimited)  and  banded 
2479  and  2686  water  fowl  resfectively,  Eor  all  three  seasons.  Blue-winged 
Teal  top  his  list  v;ith  2051  individual  birds  banded,  follov/ed  by  Mallard 
(1708);  Pintail  (1253);  Oreen-winged  Teal  (608);  Redhead  (426);  American  Coot 
(393);  Baldpate  (209),  Less  comraon  speci^^s  banded  include  Black-crovmed 
Night  Heron  (3);  Ring-billed  Gull  (1);  and  Cinnamon  Teal  (1). 

Of  the  4341  birds  banded  by  Mr,  VMlson  in  1943  and  1944,  237  were  sub¬ 
sequently  reported  from  five  different  countries,  A  Pintail  was  shot  in' 

>  Mexico;  Blue-winged  Teal  travelled 'to  Cuba  and  Honduras,  Others  were  re¬ 
ported  from  25  states  of  the  U,S,A.,  and  three  provinces  of  Canada.  Perhaps 
the  most  interesting  recovery  was  that  of  the  male  Cinnamon  Teal  (a  duck  of 
the  Pacific  coast  area  and  rarely  seen  on  the  prairies)  Virhich  was  trapped  and' 
banded  at  Leech  lake,  June  16,  1944,  and  shot  at  Hiuitington  Beach,  California, 
December  9  of  the  same  year.  A  Mar'bled  Godv/it  banded  at 'Leech  Lake,  August’, 
1944,  was  picked  up  dead  at  Oxnard,  north  of  Los  Angeles,  in  December,  1944, 

Other  returns  indicate  the  rate  at  which  ducks 'travel  squth  in  the  fall. 
An  immature  female  green-winged  Teal'bandod  Oct,  11,  1945,  was  shot  eight 
days  later  at  Grand ' Island,  Nebraska,  780  miles  distant,'  And  an  adult  female 
of  the  same  species,  banded  Oct,  22  vias  recovered  on  Nov,  2  at  Parmersville, 
Texas,  having  travelled  1340  miles  in  11  days.  It  is  believed  that  the' 
daily  average  distance  covered  by' ducks  in  migration  is  about  100  miles,  but 
occasionally  record  flights  occur.  Such  a  flight  v;as  made  by  a  female  Blue¬ 
winged  Teal  banded  at  Leach  Lake  on  September  19,  1945,  and  shot  the  following 
day,  September  20,  near  Princeton,  Minn,-  an  airline  distance  of  563  miles. 

Extensive  banding  in  V/estern  Canada  by  Ducks  Unlimited  has  shorn  that  a 
number  of  ducks,  particularly  Pintails  from  Alberta,  cross  the  Y/estern 
Mountain  ranges  to  winter  in  California,  This  route  is  also  taken  by  ducks 
from  further  east  on  the  prairies.  Three  Pintails  and  tv/o  Green-winged  Teal 
banded  by  Mr.  Wilson  in' 1043  and  1944  vrere  shot  in  California  the  v/inter 
following  their  banding. 

Banding  has  also  shed  light  on  the 'problem  of  whether  ducks  return  to 
th©  same  area  in  v/hich  they  are 'hatched,  Porty-four  ducks  -  15  Mallards, 

5  Pintails,  22  Blue-Y/inged  Teal,  1  Redhead,  and  1  Green-winged  Teal  -  v/hich 
were  banded  by  tir,  Wilson  at  Leech  Lake  in  1944  were  retrapped  there  in  1945, 
Of  these  44  birds,  23  were  adult  fema.les  and  14  iiimiature  females,  and  5  were 
adult  males  and  2  Lmmature  males  at  tDme  of  banding.  This  high  percentage  of 
females  bears  out  the  theory  that  it  is  the  female  duclcs  which  return  to  the 
sam©  locality  year  after  year,  v/hile  the  drakes  that  mate  on  the  vmiy  north 
follov;  vdiere  their  mate  takes  them. 


Note:  All  bandod  birds  which  are  found  should  be  reported  to  the  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  Vfeshington,  D. C,  Some  bands  may  bear  the  inscription 
"Notify  Biological  Survey";  this  bureau  was  made  part  of  the  Pish  and  Wild¬ 
life  Service  in  1940, 
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Just  about  a  year  ago  Miss  Elaine  Culbert,  Biggar,  but  then  teaching  at 
Gerald,  reported  that  her  pupils  had  come  across  an  active  "woolly  bear" 
caterpillar  before  the  snow  was  completely  gone.  This  hardy  insect  war. 
almost  certainly  a  caterpillar  of  the  Isabella  Tiger  Moth,  which  hibernates 
through  the  winter  protected  by  its  v/arm  coat.  Then,  very  early  in  spring  it 
wakes  up,  looks  around  for  a  snack  of  this  or  that,  and  soon  pupates  in  a 
small,  felt-like  cocoon  woven  of  silk  and  the  furry  hairs  which  are  shed  at 
this  time;  the  comparatively  large  moth  emerging  in  late  May.  The  caterpillars 
are  banded  in  black  and  reddish-brown,  and  there  is  an  old  saying  that  a  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  black  foretells  a  wet  sumiaer,  and  vice  versa  -  so  check  up  on 
colour  of  any  "woolly  bears"  you  may  meet  this  springl 

OXYBELUS ,  A  Catcher  of  Flies. 

One  hot  Sunday  morning  in  July  a  couple  of  years  ago,  I  was  stirring  up  the 
soil  in  my  tulip  bed  when  I  spotted  a  tiny  v;asp  digging  industriously  in 
the  sandy  soil.  After  excavating  for  a  few  minutes  she  came  out  of  the 
hole  and  quickly  covered  up  the  opening  so  that  there  was  nothing  to  mark 
the  spot.  Then  she  flew  off.  In  a  few  minutes  she  came  back,  carrying  a 
fly  as  large,  or  larger,  than  herself.  She  carried  it  clasped  betvjeen  her 
hind  pair  of  legs  and  the  whole  body  of  the  fly  extended  out  behind  her, 
upside  down,  presenting  a  most  remarkable  appearance.  She  lighted,  scratched 
for  a  second,  but  found  she  had  made  a  mistake,  and  m.oved  swiftly  to  the 
right  spot.  After  opening  the  entrance  she  disappeared  for  a  few  moments 
and  was  out  again.  In  half  an  hour  she  carried  in  eight  flies,  and  every 
time  she  went  away  she  covered  up  the  opening, 

I  had  watched  other  solitary  vrasps,  but  this  was  an  outstandingly  industrious 
little  creature.  Much  against  my  will  I  collected  her  for  identification 
purposes  and  had  no  trouble  in  placing  her  in  the  genus  Oxybolus,  but  so  far 
I  have  been  unable  te  get  complete  determination  as  to  species. 

Later  I  discovered  several  others  of  these  Oxybelids  vrorking  in  my  tulip  bed, 
so  I  marked  one  nest  with  a  match  and  allo^ved  the  \vasp  to  complete  her  job, 
after  which  I  carefully  dug  the  nest  up  and  found  that  it  contained  eleven 
flies.  The  lev/ermost  fly  had  an  egg  attached  to  it  between  the  head  and 
the  thorax.  The  egg  was  long  and  cylindrical.  In  every  instance  when  I  have 
disinterred  the  nests  of  this  species  the  egg  has  been  attached  to  the  fly 
in  the  same  place. 

This  particular  Oxybelus  is  a  bare  quarter  of  an  inch  (&|  -  6  mm.)  in  length 
and  is  a  dark  grey  colour  mth  fine  broken  lines  across  the  abdomen.  The 
nests  are  nearly  three  inches  deep,  with  an  enlarged  chamber  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tunnel  which  slopes  to  the  chamber  at  an  angle  of  45°. 

Notes  on  the  genus  Oxybelus  are  not  plentiful,  Eabro  makes  the  remarkable 
statement  that  Oxybelus  carries  flies  homo  impaled  on  her  sting.  Undoubtedly 
this  idea  arose  from  the;  fact  that  the  body  of  the  fly  was  in  plain  sight. 

Some  European  species  are  said  to  kill  their  victims  by  biting  their  thorax 
just  below  the  wings  (•■■.t  the  point  of  one  of  the  main  nerve  centres).  So 
far  I  have  never  found  any  flies  from  the  nests  of  these  wasps  with  a  crushed 
thorax  and  believe  that  most  American  species  of  Oxybelus  paralyze  and  kill 
their  prey  by  stinging 

J.D,  Ritchie, 
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Lliat  headv^ay  is  the  Starling  Liaking  in  Saskat cheian?  Have  any  large 
mnter  Hooks  been  noted?  The  starling  is  not  a  migratory  bird  in 
the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  but  several  members  mentioned  that  the 
starlings  which  they  had  observed  last  suiiimer  disappeared  in  the  fall. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  these  birds  moved  mth  others  to  a  locality 
Tdiere  food  urns  abundant,  such  as  a  city  nuisance  ground. 


The  Christmas  Bird  Censuses  and  other  reports  show  that  every  year 
quite  a  number  of  summier  birds  try  to  brave  the  winter  out,  L'e  should 
like  to  have  records  of  suimaer  birds  which  have  been  knovm  to  survive 
right  through  until  spring  -  apparently  a  large  percentage  perish-  in 
Eebruary  and  Ilarch.  He  have  never  heard  of  a  lleadowlark  coming  through, 
although  robins  sometimes  manage  to  survive,  and  a  few  years  ago  there 
vmis  a  Aed'-winged  Blackbird  in  Yorlrbon  which  towards  the  end  of  March 
could  be  heard  calling  continuously  from  the  top  of  a  tall  Cottonvvood, 
apparently  urging  the  rest  of  his  -clan  to  hurry  back  from  the  south  - 
or  maybe  it  w_.s  just  a  little  bragging! 


Pred  Bard,  Curator  of  the  Provincial  Museum,  v/ould  be  glad  to  hear  from 
anyone  v/ho  has  records  of  the  rare  Black-footed  Perret;  a  museum  in 
eastern  Canada  is  most  anxious  to  procure  a  good  speciman.  The  Black-footed 
Perret  is  the  largest  and  most  bloodthirsty  of  the  vireasels  and  is  a  deadly 
enemy  of  the  prairie  dog.  It  is  an.  animal  of  the  dry  plains  of  the  v;estern 
States,  and  in  Saskatchevnin  is  found  only  in  the  southv/estern  corner  of  the 
province. 


He  have  had  some  correspondence  lately  with  H.A,  (Bill)  Puller  who  is 
doing  pOst-graduate  v7ork  at  the  University  of  Saskatchewan,  Mr,  Puller 
is  collecting  data  as  to  the  distribution  of  Saskatchexvan  mammals.  He 
points  out  that  although  a  fair  amount  is  knoxn about  the  fur-bearers 
and  the  big  game  animals  on  account  of  their  coiniercial  value,  there  is 
still  a' tremendous  amount  of  xvork  to  be  done  in  respect  to  the  smaller 
mararaals.  Croups  on  which  information  is  particularly  needed  are:- 
Slirev/s  and  Bats  (actual  specimens  sent  in  is  the  surest  v/ay  of  identification) 
Flying  Squirrels;  Beaver  (notes  on  distribution  and  abundance);  Pacoon; 
Mabbits  (records  of  the  Cottontail  in  the  southern  part  of  the  province); 
Otter  and  Cougar  (any  records  of  past  years).  Information  x/ith  regard  to 
the  Racoon  will  be  specially  x'/elcome.  One  of  these  animals  xvas  killed 
near  Saltcoats  in  the  fall  of  1942  but  it  seems  possible  it  vras  an  escape 
from  caijtivity  and  not  a  lone  survivor  of  a  wild  population  of  bygone  days. 


Cliff  Shaw,  of  our  Yorkton  group,  vjould  be  glad  to  get  specimens  of  beetles 
or  other  insects  this  coming  surii'.ier,  and  xHl  undertake  to  supply  or  obtain 
information,  about  any  material  sent  to  him,  Addi’ess,  C,C,  Shavj,  1-A  Third 
Ave,  Yorirfcon. 
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In  the  Blue  Jay  for  January  1945,  (Vol,  3,  No,  2)  we  reported  the  finding 
of  a  nesting  Solitary  Sandpiper  the  previous  June  by  C,  Stuart  Francis, 

Torch  River.  Mr.  Stuart’s  rare  find  has  recently  been  reported  very  fully 
in  "Chickadee  Notes",  the  weekly  bird  column  of  the  Winnipeg  Free  Press, 
conducted  for  th(?  past  twenty-five  years  by  A.G.  Lawrence. 

The  Solitary  Sandpiper  is  quite  commonly  seen  in  migration  feeding  along 
wayside  ditches  and  ponds  -  usually  alone.  It  is  a  small,  plainly  garbed 
shorebird,  dark  grey  above  and  white  below, and  in  flight  shov;s  dark  wings 
and  white  barring  on  the  tail.  The  interesting  point  about  the  Solitary 
Sandpiper,  however,  is  the  fact  that  until  comparatively  recently  its 
nesting  habits  were  one  of  the  unsolved  mysteries  of  Araerican  bird  life. 
Sandpipers,  as  a  class,  are  ground-nesters ,  laying  their  eggs  in  a  shallow 
depression  scraped  in  the  ground.  The  Solitary  Sandpiper, however,  is  the 
exception,  and  deposits  its  handsome,  heavily  spotted  eggs  in  old  nests  of 
tree-nesting  birds  such  as  the  robin,  cedar  waxwing  and  blackbird  -  a  habit 
never  suspected  by  the  early  birdmen  on  this  continent.  The  first  knovm  set 
of  eggs  were  discovered  by  a  homesteader  in  northern  Alberta  in  1903,  but  it 
was  not  until  the  1920s  that  the  fact  became  generally  knovm,  and  even  since 
then  very  few  nests  have  ever  been  found. 

Most  modern  bird  books  suggest  that  the  nests  should  be  looked  for  in  bushes 
and  trees  near  small  lakes  and  muskegs  of  the  noi'thern  woodlands;  hov/ever, 
the  nest  discovered  by  Mr.  Stuart  vms  located  only  a  few  rods  from  his  house  - 
and  then  v/as  only  found  by  chance.  For  several  days  in  June,  1944,  he  had 
noted  a  pair  of  Solitary  .Sandpipers  around  his  barn  yards,  but  did  not  sus¬ 
pect  the  presence  of  a  nest.  Tiien  early  one  morning  vdien  he  v;as  hurrying  down 
his  spruce-lined  drivev/ay  after  some  straying  cattle  he  was  surprised  to  see 
a  Solitary  Sandpiper  dart  out  from  one  of  the  spruce  trees,  and  reaching  up  he 
found  four  eggs  in  an  old  nest  six  feet  up  from  the  ground, 

Mr.  Lavrrence  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Solitary  Sandpiper  may  at  times  breed 
quite  far  south,  even  around  Yorkton  and  Winnipeg,  and  thinks  that  some  folk 
may  have  come  across  this  tree-nesting  sandpiper  and  never  realized  that  it 
vms  anything  out  of  the  ordinary.  He  is  anxious  to  get  further  records  for 
an  eastern  ornithologist. 


Snovjy  Owl  Questionnaire  We  were  very  pleased  to  hear  from  Mr.  Dewey  Soper 

that  he  had  received  a  good  response  to  this  . 
questionnaire,  and  since  it  would  have  been  quite  a  task  to  Vvmite  to  every¬ 
body  individually  he  has  asked  us  to  insert  the  following  note  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  -  "I  gratefully  acknowledge  the  co-operation  of  the  Yorkton  Natural 
History  Society  with  respect  to  the  Snowy  0v\/l  Questionnaire  in  the  last 
issue  of  the  "Blue  Jay".  The  response  to  this  has  been  excellent  and 
deeply  appreciated,  I  now  wish  to  thank  one  and  all  for  the  kindness  sho\ivn 
in  sending  mo  detailed  information  of  the  late  incursion  of  these  birds  into 
the  Prairie  Provinces," 

(Signed)  J.  Dev/ey  Soper, 

Federal  Bird  Officer,  V/innipog. 
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MIGRATION  RECORDS  FOR  MARCH. 


Spring-like  weather  in  the  middle  of  March  brought  back  many  of  the  first 
returning  migrants  almost  as  early  as  last  year,  when  an  all-time  record 
was  set  for  early  ’’first  seen  dates”.  The  return  of  the  first  migrants 
varies  tremendously  from  season  to  season  depending  on  the  weather  (most 
of  these  birds  move  north  when  the  daily  temperature  reaches  an  average  of 
35°  Fahrenheit  -  in  other  words  ’’spring”).  For  example,  over  a  ten  year  per¬ 
iod,  our  earliest  date  for  the  robin  in  Yorkton  is  March  18,1945,  and  the 
latest,  April  17,1940,  On  the  other  hand,  the  birds  which  return  later  in 
the  spring  arrive  with  far  greater  regularity,  even  to  within  a  few  days  “sf 
the  same  date  year  after  year. 

The  following  migration  reports  have  been  received  up  to  the  end  of  March  - 
incidentally  it  is  quite  interesting  to  compare  the  dates  for  Skull  Creek 
with  those  from  points  in  the  east  and  northeast. 

Horned  Larks  Dick  Bird,  driving  down  into  the  States  the  first  week  of  March, 
saw  ’’hundreds”  of  Horned  Larks  along  the  roadsides  between  Weyburn  and  the 
'border,  and  ’’thousands”  from  Minot  southwards. 

Skull  Creek  Tree  Sparrow,  March  5;  Marsh  Hawk,  7th;  Mountain  Bluebird,  11th; 
PintaiT,  11th;  Mallard,  Sparrow  Hawk,  12th;  Feruginous  Rough-leg  Havdc,  13th; 

”It  is  difficult  to  say  when  the  first  Horned  Larks  return,  as  a  few  always 
winter  here,  but  I  noticed  an  increase  in  numbers  after  February  25th”. 

STHVE  A.tlAIHT 

Peebles  Horned  Lark,  February  24;  Crow,  March  11th  (several  on  20th); 
duck,  species  undetermined,  19th;  Meadowlark,  20th, 

”A  single  Starling  was  observed  March  21  and  a  Prairie  Falcon  noted  for  two 
consecutive  days  near  V/hite  Rose  School,  March  18,  and  19,  Hungarian  Partridge 
were  in  pairs  March  4  —  have  been  scarce  all  winter*  Sharp— tailed  Grouse 
have  gathered  from  surrounding  neighborhood  until  there  are  about  80  feeding 
on  a  field  of  unthreshed  oats,”  OLIVER  ENGLISH 

Grenfell  Marsh  Hawk,  Crow,  Mountain  Bluebird,  Tree  Sparrow  ( ?) ,  March  19; 
Meadowlark,  Geese,  heard  going  over  late  in  the  evening,  March  20th« 

’’The  Bluebirds  were  flitting  from  stone  to  stone  in  a  pasture  about  2^^  miles 
from  town, ”  MRS,  I .  BILSBURY 

Yorkton  Horned  Lark,  February  24;  Marsh  Hawk,  March  20,  Crow,  Meadowlark,  21st 
Canada  Geese  (at  Rousay’s  Lake)  22nd;  Robin,  23rd;  Red-tailed  Hawk,  24th; 
Killdeer,  Slate-coloured  Lunco,  25th;  American  Rough-legged  Hawk,  Sparrov^  Hawk, 
26th;  Mallard,  28th;  Pintail,  Tree  Sparrow,  29th.  Recorded  by  members  of 

Y.N.K.S. 

Nipawin  Horned  Lark,  March  6;  Crow,  14th,  (earliest  date  in  21  years), 
Slate-c^oloured  Lunco,  24th. 

”A.  Canada  Lay's  nest  found  half  completed  March  18;  this  is  rather  later  than 
average.  V/hile  hunting  for  other  Canada  Lay  nests  in  a  spruce  bluff  yesterday 
(24th)  David  Wright  and  I  saw  a  pair  of  Black-capped  Chickadees  take  a  bath, 
almost  at  our  feet,  in  a  little  pool  of  water  v/hich  had  formed  at  the  base 
of  a  stump.  The  temperature  was  only  just  above  freezing.  Later  we  saw  them 
catching  tiny  moths  that  were  flying  in  some  numbers.”  PiAURICE  G.  STREET 
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THE  VANISHING  WHOOPING  CRANE 


Some  Questions  and  Tentative  Answers 


How  many  Whooping  Cranes  are  alive  today? 

Prohahly  fewer  than  one  hundred.  Fewer  than  forty  are  reported  each  winter  from 
the  coastal  regions  of  Texas  and  Louisiana;  fewer  still  are  reported  migrating 
through  central  Nebraska  or  summering  in  north-central  Alberta^  Saskatchewan,  and 
Manitoba. 

Was  the  Whooping  Crane  ever  abundant? 

About  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ago  it  existed  in  impressive  numbers  in  the 
interior  of  North  America,  from  north-central  Canada  to  Texas  and  Mexico.  In  l8ll 
one  authority  witnessed  its  migration  along  the  Mississippi  River  and  wrote:  "The 
whole  continent  seemed  as  if  giving  up  its  quota  of _ the  species  to  swell  the  mighty 
host....  The  clangor  of  these  numerous  legions  passing  along  high  in  the  air  seemed 
almost  deafening; . . .  and  as  the  vocal  call  continued  nearly  throughout  the  whole 
night  without  intermission,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  immensity  of  the  numbers 
now  assembled  on  their  annual  journey  to  the  regions  of  the  south."  As  late  as  I865 
it  was  reported  in  considerable  numbers  from  southern  Texas  and  extreme  northeastern 
Mexico. 

Where  does  the  Whooping  Crane  breed? 

The  Whooping  Crane  formerly  nested  in  the  northern  interior  of  North  America  from 
northwestern  Illinois,  northern  Iowa,  southern  and  western  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas, 
and  eastern  and  northern  Montana  north  through  nearly  all  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan, 
and  eastern  Alberta  to  west-central  and  southern  Mackenzie.  The  last  authentic 
record  of  its  breeding  in  the  United  States  was  obtained  in  189^  (Iowa);  the  last 
authentic  record  of  its  breeding  in  Canada  was  obtained  in  1922  (Saskatchewan).  It 
probably  now  nests  only  in  north-central  Saskatchewan,  east-central  Alberta,  and 
west- central  Manitoba. 

Through  which  states  does  the  Whooping  Crane  migrate? 

Presumably  it  migrates  from  its  nesting  grounds  through  central  North  and  South 
Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  eastern  Texas.  This  presumption  is  supported 
mainly  by  the  regularity  of  Its  occurrence  each  spring  and  fall  at  the  "Big  Bend"  of 
the  River  Platte  in  central  Nebraska.  It  has  not,  however,  been  reported  from 
Kansas  and  Oklahoma  during  the  past  thirty  years. 

Where  does  the  Whooping  Crane  spend  the  winter? 

Mainly  in  the  coastal  region  of  Texas.  Fewer  than  thirty  birds  are  seen  each  winter 
at  the  Aransas  Wildlife  Refuge  near  Austwell.  A  few  have  been  reported  from  the 
King  Ranch  south  of  Corpus  Christ!.  Within  the  last  twenty-five  years  small  numbers 
have  been  observed  in  the  western  coastal  region  of  Louisiana.  Although  the  bird  is 
known  to  have  wintered  in  northeastern  Mexico  almost  a  century  ago,  it  has  not  been 
recorded  there  in  recent  years.  As  for  alleged  central  Mexican  records,  they  may  be 
erroneous . 

Where  is  a  Whooping  Crane  nest  situated? 

Generally  in  a  big  marsh.  A  typical  nest  is  a  heap  of  dead  vegetation  and  debris 
about  five  feet  in  diameter,  rising  a  foot  or  more  from  water  a  foot  and  a  half  deep. 
A  depression  in  the  top  holds  the  eggs. 

How  many  young  are  raised  by  a  pair  each  year? 

A  Whooping  Crane  nest  ordinarily  holds  two  eggs.  Three  eggs  are  rare.  Only  one 
brood  is  raised  per  breeding  season.  Three  young  is,  therefore,  the  largest  number 
one  pair  oan  raise  a  year. 

Can  the  Whooping  Crane  to  easily  recognized? 

Yes.  It  is  a  large  bird,  over  four  feet  tall,  with  a  wing  spread  of  approximately 
seven  feet.  The  adult  is  pure  white  except  for  the  black  wing- tips,  legs,  and  feet; 
yellow  bill;  and  red  featherless  head  (chiefly  the  crown  and  cheeks).  The  plumage 
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of  the  Immature  "bird  ia  whitish,-  blotched  (sometimes  quite  heavily)  with  rust-color. 
The  Whooping  Crane  files  with  neck  stretched  straight  forward  as  all  cranes  do,  hut 
It  cannot  he  confused  with  the  Sandhill  Crane  because  that  species  has  no  white  In 
Its  plumage.  Seen  under  certain  conditions,  especially  when  high  In  the  air  or  on 
the  ground  at  great  distance,  the  Whooping  Crane  may  resemble  certain  other  large 
white  birds  which  occur  within  parts  of  Its  range.  The  accompanying  chart  serves 
to  point  out  how  these  species  differ  In  (l)  length  of  legs,  (2)  position  and  shape 
of  neck,  (5)  relative  size  of  bill  and  head,  and  (4)  wing  pattern.  The  Great  Blue 
Heron,  often  erroneously  referred  to  as  a  crane.  Is  predominantly  slaty-blue  In 
color.  Its  shape  when  standing  and  flying  Is  similar  to  that  of  the  American  Egret 
( see  chart) . 

Why  Is  the  Whooping  Crane  so  called? 

Because  of  Its  calls.  The  Whooping  Crane  has  an  extremely  long  trachea  (wind-pipe) 
which  Is  partly  colled  up  and  encased  In  the  breast  bone  and  which.  If  stretched  out. 
Is  nearly  as  long  as  the  bird  Itself.  The  call  notes  arise  within  the  lung-end  of 
the  trachea;  as  they  pass  through  the  long  neck  by  way  of  the  trachea,  they  are  tre¬ 
mendously  amplified  by  resonance.  On  windless  days  the  powerful  cries  can  be  heard 
three  miles  off. 

What  has  caused  the  Whooping  Crane's  decrease? 

The  bird  shuns  settled  areas.  The  advance  of  civilization  has  pushed  It  gradually 
from  the  southern  part  of  Its  breeding  range  and  Is  probably  continuing  to  push  It 
northward  now.  Beyond  a  certain  degree  of  latitude  It  cannot  reproduce  properly. 
Furthermore,  the  killing  of  migrating  and  wintering  Individuals  has  reduced  the 
total  population  faster  than  It  can  replace  Itself.  The  Whooping  Crane,  unlike  many 
species  of  birds,  cannot  withstand  the  drain  on  Its  population  resulting  from  deaths 
from  natural  causes  coupled  with  killing  by  man.  Its  reproductive  capacity  (maximum 
only  three  young  per  pair  per  season)  Is  not  great  enough. 

Is  the  Whooping  Crane  protected  law? 

It  Is  rigidly  protected  by  both  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  by  all  states  and 
provinces  thereof. 

Can  the  Whooping  Crane  saved  from  extinction? 

Yes.  If  the  remaining  stock  continues  to  be  vigorous  and  maintains  a  well-balanced 
sex-ratio,  the  Whooping  Crane  population  can  be  restored.  Two  other  large  American 
birds,  the  California  Condor  and  Trumpeter  Swan,  whose  numbers  were  seriously  re¬ 
duced,  are  now  on  the  Increase,  thereby  offering  encouragement.  All  Whooping  Cranes 
now  extant  appear  to  be  In  good  health. 

What  ^  being  done  to  save  the  Whooping  Crane? 

The  National  Audubon  Society  and  the  United  States  Flah  and  Wildlife  Service  are 
Jolnt*ly  sponsoring  Intensive  field  Investigations  of  the  bird  In  Its  whole  range 
from  north-central  Canada  to  northern  Mexico.  These  Investigations  will  emphasize 
the  relation  of  the  bird's  welfare  to  all  factors  In  the  environment  Including  cli¬ 
mate,  water-level,  plant  and  animal  life,  and  man.  The  project  Is  designed  primari¬ 
ly  to  find  ways  and  means  of  restoring  the  Whooping  Crane  as  a  common  bird  through¬ 
out  much  of  Its  former  range. 

What  can  you  do  help  save  the  Whooping  Crane? 

There  are  two  things  which  you  can  do:  (l)  Report  at  once  any  observations  that  you 
have  made  on  Whooping  Cranes  at  any  time  In  your  life.  Especially  desirable  are 
(a)  exact  dates  and  localities,  (b)  numbers  seen,  and  (c)  observations  on  activities. 
Recent  observations  are  particularly  Important.  (2)  Encourage  every  person  you  know 
who  lives  In  a  region,  known  or  thought  to  be  Inhabited  by  Whooping  Cranes  at  any 
time  of  the  year,  to  watch  for  the  birds  and  report  their  occurrence  to  you  at  once. 
The  smallest  Item  of  Information  may  provide  an  Important  clue,  so  send  It  along. 

Send  all  records  and  observations  to  Fred  G.  Bard,  Curator,  Provincial  Miseum,  Regina, 
Saskatchewan.  Mr.  Bard  Is  conducting  the  present  joint  Investigation  In  Canada. 


Printed  in  the  United  States  of  America 


WHOOPING  CRANE 

Threatened  with  Extinction 

HAVE  YOU  SEEN  ANY?  WHERE?  WHEN? 

The  National  Audubon  Society  and  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  are  attempting  to  save  this  magnificent 
bird.  If  you  have  seen  any,  send  (1)  the  NUMBERS  of  individuals  seen,  (2)  the  EXACT  LOCALITIES  where  seen, 
and  (3)  the  DATES  when  seen  to  Fred  G.  Bard,  Curator,  Provincial  Museum,  Regina,  Saskatchewan.  Your 
cooperation  Is  greatly  desired. 


Note  the  pictures  of  the  Whooping  Crone 
and  of  other  white  birds  with  which  it  may 
be  confused. 

THE  WHOOPING  CRANE: 

Stands  over  4  feet  tall. 

Has  a  wing-spread  of  7  feet. 

Flies  with  neck  and  legs  out  straight. 

Has  a  white  plumage  except  for  black  tips 
on  wings. 

Has  black  legs  and  yellow  bill. 

Has  a  bare  red  crown. 

Usually  nests  in  big  marshes. 

Illustrations  by  W.  J.  Breckenridge 


Printed  in  the  United  States  of  America 
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HAVE  YOU  SEEN  A  WHOOPING  CRANE? 


Somewhere  in  the  marsh  areas  north  of  the  prairies,  a  few  birds  are  still  living.  Help  us 
to  save  these  beautiful  creatures  from  extinction. 

The  National  Audubon  Society  of  New  York  and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of 
Washington  are  working  together  to  locate  and  protect  the  last  of  these  noble  birds. 

Acting  on  their  behalf  we  ask  everyone  to  assist  us  to  locate  the  nesting  sites  of  the 
Whooping  Crane.  Life  history  studies  are  to  be  made,  protection  given,  and  motion  pictures 
produced  for  educational  purposes. 

The  work  you  are  engaged  in  may  be  well  suited  to  assist  us  in  our  efforts.  If  we  are 
successful  in  saving  this  beautiful  bird  it  will  be  a  lasting  tribute  to  all. 

Please  report  any  occurrences  on  the  attached  form,  and  cut  on  the  dotted  line. 


WHOOPING  CRANE  INVESTIGATION,  1946 


Fred  G.  Bard,  Curator, 
Prov.  Museum,  Normal  School, 
Regina,  Sask. 


Name 


P.O. 


Dates  Seen 


Years 


Number  Seen 


Nearest  known  locality  or  map  location: 


Birds  were  seen:  Flying 


Feeding 


Marsh 


Stubble 


Prairie 


Other  Remarks: 
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